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TIMOTHY P. SULLIVAN 
A Modest Citizen of Concord, Who Has Done Things 


New Hampshire is known as the 
“Granite State,” and Concord is its 


capital. Moreover the capital city 
is noted for its extensive granite 
quarries and the superiority of 


their product, more than anything 
else; though Concord wagons and 
Concord harness were known all 
over the country for many years in 
the past. 

The man who has done more to 
exploit Concord granite—to call 
the world’s attention to its super- 
iority for building and monumental 
purposes—than any other, or all 
others combined, is a modest gen- 
tleman of Irish birth, 77 years of 
age, now retired from business, but 
seen nearly every day on Main 
street, whose name appears at the 
head of this article. 

There were Sullivans in this 
country in goodly numbers, before 
the Revolution and some hundreds 
of them, including the valiant Gen- 
eral John Sullivan of Durham—the 
ablest and most trusted of Wash- 
ington’s lieutenants—were enrolled 
in the patriot service during the 
struggle in which our indepen- 
dence was won, but this one came 
later. 

Timothy P. Sullivan was born at 
Millstreet, Cork County, Ireland, 
December 16, 1844, son of Patrick 
and Mary (Moynihan) — Sullivan. 
His mother died while he was very 
young, and some years later his 
father married a widow, named 
Riordan, who had four sons in the 
United States, with the last of 
whom she came to this country. 


When Timothy was about sixteen 
years of age, his father also decid- 
ed to emigrate to America, if he 
desired to go, and they were soon 
on the way, landing at Boston, 
where his stepmother then had her 
home. A year later they _ settled 
at Quincy, where Bartholomew 
Riordan, the eldest of his _ step- 
brothers, was engaged as a granite 
cutter, and through whose _ influ- 
ence the young man was given an 
opportunity to learn the trade, and 
where he spent three years with 
the Granite Railway Co., an im- 
portant firm having a large quarry 
property in Concord. 


This Bartholomew’ Riordan, by 
the way, married a sister of the 
late Maj. Daniel B. Donovan of 


Concord, and made his home at 
West Quincy, Mass., where he ac- 
cumulated a handsome property and 
reared a large family, and where 
his widow and children, now prom- 
inent citizens, are still living. 
Mr. Sullivan’s father died at the 
age of 85 years, and his remains, 
with those of his wife and Bar- 


tholomew Riordan, are buried in 
the Catholic cemetery at West 
Quincy. 


After his three years of service at 
Quincy, Mr. Sullivan came to Concord 


in the employ of the same firm. His 
health was not very strong and 
the work was easier here. He 
commenced on plain work, the 
young cutters never being as- 


signed to ornamental work. Feel- 
ing that if he had the opportunity 
he could soon learn the carver’s 
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art, he went one day to the office 
of the superintendent—Mr. George 
Sargent—and asked him to be al- 
lowed to try his hand at carving, 
saying that if his work proved to 
be of no value he would charge 
nothing for it, he would pay for 
tools and stone used. Mr. Sargent 
kindly consented, put him into the 
carvers’ shed, gave him a_ good 
sized stone, and told him if he de- 
sired any information or advice at 
any time, he being a carver him- 
self, would gladly give it. He 
went at the work and completed 
in sixteen days, a job that would 
have taken one of the old carvers 
a longer time to do. He did little 
plain work after that. He soon 
received an offer of employment 
with the Concord Granite Co., from 
Supt. Horace Johnson, which he 
accepted and did carving and 
other difficult work for that com- 
pany. While there engaged Mr. 
David Blanchard, owner of a large 
quarry and cutting sheds at West 
Concord, came to the Concord Co.’s 
sheds, and inquired of some of the 
older cutters whom he knew, who 
among all the men was a cutter 
whom they could recommend to 
him to take charge of the thirty-five 
or forty cutters whom he em- 
ployed, the man whom he then had 
in charge proving unsatisfactory. 
All joined in recommending Mr. 
Sullivan,who was soon after sent for 
and engaged by Mr. Blanchard. He 
did not make the change for increase 
of pay, merely, but because of the 
opportunity to learn how to handle 
men, and the business end of the 
granite trade. He spent three years 
with Mr. Blanchard, and then formed 
a partnership with Mr. Simeon Sar- 
gent, in the granite business, under 
the firm name of Sargent & Sullivan. 
They sent out their cards through 
the country, and their first order for 
a monument came from John Noble 
of Stuebenville, O. They started in 
a small shed near the Claremont R. 


R., not far from Ferry St., and soon 
had twelve men at work. Soon after 
they built a shed where the New 
England sheds were later located, 
made farther additions and set up a 
large derrick, so that they were able 
to handle 40 or 50 cutters. Their 
granite, in the rough, came from the 
quarry of Fuller, Pressey Co. They 
soon bought Mr. Pressey’s interest 
and the quarry company became 
known as the Henry Fuller Co., Sar- 
gent & Sullivan being half owners. 
When the erection of the U. S. 
Government building in Concord, for 
the accommodation of the Post Office 
Federal Courts and Pension Office, 
was determined upon, and the gener- 
al contractors—Mead, Mason & 
Co.—called for bids for the granite 
for the same, the firm put in its bid, 
which was found lower than any 


other. No move being made to 
award the contract, complaint was 
finally made to Washington. An 


agent of the Treasury Department 
soon came to town, and after due in- 
vestigation the general contractors 
were ordered to award the contract to 
this company. They soon appeared 
with a contract that called for a 
$50,000 bond. This was promptly fur- 
nished, however, and the stone for 
the building came from the Fuller 
Company's quarry. The _ building, 
when completed, was pronounced 
the finest granite building in the 
country, and is even now generally 
so regarded. Mr. Fuller’s interest 
was soon bought by Sargent & Sulli- 
van, who then became sole owners. 
The granite from this quarry was 
considered the best in the city, and 
monuments made from it thirty-five 
years ago, are bright and clean to- 
day. The firm furnished the granite 
for the new Concord Railroad sta- 
tion, for the contractors—Head & 
Dowst. 

Mr. Dowst liked the work for the 
Concord depot so well that he told 
Mr. Sullivan if his firm would not 
give a bid to any other contractors. 
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Head & Dowst, who were bidding for 
the new government building in 
Manchester, would take no bids for 
the stone from any other granite 
firms, and there is good reason for 
the belief that Head & Dowst really 
secured the contract, as they finally 
did, on account of the fine appear- 
ance of the Concord government 
building. 

The Sargent & Sullivan firm were 
sending monuments and other work 
to all parts of the country, as well 
as granite in the rough state, and 
soon found it advisable to add 


superior quality and the supply abund- 
ant for all purposes, prepared a good 
sized sample, showing the different 
classes of cutting as well as the rock 
face and forwarded the same, Mr 
Sullivan himself soon after following 
the sample to Washington, determined 
to secure the contract if possible. 

It has been since asserted that 
New Hampshire statesmen in Wash- 
ington who had secured the Library 
contract for their state, were bound 
to get everything possible for 
New Hampshire. The simple truth 
is, however, that no particle of assist- 
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another quarry to their property. 
This quarry had been owned by a 
Quincy firm, which had got into fi- 
nancial difficulties, and was heavily 
mortgaged to Boston parties, whose 
interest was purchased, and after the 
necessary legal procedure, the entire 
property was owned by Sargent & 
Sullivan. 

When plans were accepted by the 
Government for the Congressional 
Library building in Washington, 
samples of granite from all quarries 
in the country were called for, to be 
sent to Washington. Sargent & Sul- 
livan, knowing their granite to be of 


ance was rendered Mr. Sullivan by 
any member of the N. H. Congres- 
sional delegation, one of whom 
merely asked him if he had any con- 
ception of the magnitude of the work 
called for in the building! Maine 
parties up to that time had done 
most of the granite work for the 
government, and it was taken for 
granted that an unknown man from 
New Hampshire would stand little or 
no chance of success and he was ac- 
cordingly left to “go it alone.” He 
made his way, however, to the office 
of the chief architeet, informed him 
whom he was, told him he had sent 
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in a sample of granite and asked 
to see his plans. He was courte- 
ously treated, shown the plans, and, 
accompanied by the architect, ex- 
amined all the samples that had been 
sent in. The examination convinced 
him that his Concord granite was the 
finest in color and in strength of 
material among the entire lot. 

When bids were finally called for 
on the work, Sargent & Sullivan 
sent for a set of plans and specifica- 
tions. The stipulations concerning 
bonds were such as to preclude bid- 
ding by many firms. It was pro- 
vided that the bidder should own the 
quarry; should give bonds of two pro- 
perty owners in $400,000 in order to 
have his bid read, and agree to fur- 
nish bonds in $800,000 if the work 
was awarded him. 

Mr. Samuel Sweat, of the firm of 
Runals, Davis & Sweat, granite con- 
tractors of Lowell, Mass., had long 


been a friend of Mr. Sullivan. 
After the receipt of the plans and 
specifications, Mr. Sullivan spent 


three weeks at the residence of Mr. 
Sweat, in company with a son of 
Mr. Runals and one of Mr. Davis, 
in going over the matter and mak- 
ing an estimate, and it was arranged 
that the firm would furnish the re- 
quired bonds for Sargent & Sullivan 
in case they were given the contract. 
About this time, James G. Batterson, 
of Hartford, Conn., president of the 
New England Granite Co., at Wes- 
terly, R. L., for whom Sargent & Sul- 
livan had furnished a large amount 
of granite, having seen the specifi- 
cations, sent for Mr. Sullivan, for 
a conference. He said that he was 
satisfied the granite called for was 
Concord granite, and it was arranged 
that Sargent & Sullivan should give 
Mr. Batterson a lease of one of their 
quarries, in order that he might be 
qualified to bid. The Lowell firm 
proposed to put in a _ bid, on the 
Fuller quarry granite, but on advice 
of Mr. Batterson, who said there 
would be work enough for all if 
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he got the contract, and that if two 
bids went in, both for Sargent & 
Sullivan granite, neither might be 
considered, they decided not to do so. 

After the bids were all in and 
considered, it was announced by 
Chief Engineer, Maj. Gen. Robert L. 
Casey of the U. S. Army, who was 
authorized to erect the building, at an 
expense of $6,500,000, that the con- 
tract for the granite was awarded to 
James G. Batterson, the stone to come 
from the quarries of Sargent & Sulli- 
van of Concord, N. H. Mr. Sullivan 
states that there is no quarry of any 
size in the country whose granite is 
white, with a bluish cast, except those 
in Concord, and he is of the opinion 
that the government made tests of 
all granite samples, as to color and 
strength, before the specifications 
were made. The building, it may be 
said, when finally completed, was 
generally pronounced the largest and 
handsomest granite building in the 
world. 

After the contract was awarded, it 
was decided that Bernard R. Green 
should be general superintendent 
for the construction of the building, 
and that before the work was begun 
Mr. Sullivan should travel with him 
showing buildings in different cities 
constructed of Concord granite. They 
saw in Philadelphia, the permanent 
Museum, erected for the Centennial 
Exposition from Concord stone; also 
several buildings in New York; then 
went to Providence, R. I., and in- 
spected the new City Hall, two 
fronts of which were of Westerly 
granite, and two others, as well as 
all the columns, of Concord. They 
then came to Boston, and to Ports- 
mouth, N. H., where the Custom ° 
House, built in 1855, and still a hand- 
some building, is of the same stone, 
as is that at Portland, Me., which 
they also inspected. Coming up to 
Manchester they saw there the new 
U. S. Post Office building, the 
stone for which, as has heretofore 
been said, was from Sargent & Sul- 
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livan’s quarry; also the Soldier’s 
Monument on Merrimack Common, 
also made of the same stone, the 
coloring of which Mr. Green greatly 
admired. Coming finally to Concord, 
the appearance of the old State 
House, also made of Concord granite, 
gave Mr. Sullivan some worry; but 
he explained that the house was built 
in 1816, before the quarries were 
really opened, and there were no 
skilled cutters; but the columns and 
corners, still of fine appearance, 
were cut in 1864, and Mr. Green said 
he had never seen any columns of 
their age that looked so well. They 
then went to the rear of the State 


cutting plant was constructed, at 
a cost of over $75,000. Quarrymen 
and cutters came in rapidly and 
within eighteen months more than 
450 men were at work on the job. 
It was up to Mr. Sullivan to make the 
enterprise pay, and he was kept ex- 
ceedingly busy, day and night, be- 
tween the quarries and sheds, till he 
finally became ill with a heart trou- 
ble, and had to give up work. He 
resigned and went abroad, spending 
nearly three months in travel through 
Ireland and England, and returned to 
Concord entirely cured. He _ con- 
sulted Dr. Walker as to what his ill- 
ness had been and was told that his 
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House, and, leaning against the wall, 
gazed for some time at the new 
Government building. Finally Mr. 
Green said it was the finest granite 
building he had ever seen, and, if 
there had ever been any doubt, it 
settled the question of the material 
for the Congressional library. 
When Mr. Batterson had se- 
cured his contract and_ perfected 
his plans, he proposed to buy the 
entire property—quarries and _ cut- 
ting sheds—of Sargent & Sullivan. 
They fixed their price, he accepted 
the same, and the transfer was 
made. He then engaged Mr. Sul- 
livan to take charge of the work, 
as general superintendent. A new 


trouble had been acute dyspepsia, 
brought on by anxiety, and that he 
would not have lived three months 
if he had continued his work. 

Some time after his return Mr. 
Sullivan met Senator Chandler on 
the street, who informed him that 
he had secured an appropriation 
for a granite dry dock at Ports- 
mouth, and desired him to go down 
there as an inspector, and see that 
the government got what it was 
entitled to. Mr. Sullivan did not 
care for the job, but the Senator 
insisted, and he finally consented 
to go. A civil service examination 
had been ordered—the first ever 
held at Portsmouth. It was said 
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the examination was ordered for 
the purpose of shutting Mr. Sulli- 
van out; but although there were 
seven competitors he was the success- 
ful man and got the job. His work 
was simply on the cut granite,, and 
had nothing to do with the mason- 
ry. The dock was completed in 
about three years and a half, when 
he desired to go home, but was 
persuaded to remain and act as a 
general inspector at the yard, look- 
ing after all building operations, 
which he did for a year and a 
half longer, when he had to resign 
on account of sciatic rheumatism, 
and return home where he spent 
three months in bed. 

Soon after he was able to be 
about Mr. Sullivan was called to 
inspect the granite work for the 
basement of the new Senate office 
building in Washington, which 
was being cut in Concord, by the 
New England Granite Co. This 
he was able to attend to, and was 
engaged about eight months in this 
work. No sooner was it done than 
he was asked to go to Proctor, 
Vt., to inspect the marble being 
cut there for the exterior walls of 
the same building. This he de- 
clined to do, as he was not a “mar- 
ble man;” but the government in- 
sisted, and he finally went. Dur- 
ing the first six months a large 
amount of stone was condemned, 
and an engineer came on from 
Washington to advise him what 
stone he should not condemn; but 
Mr. Sullivan said if he did not 
know what cracked marble was he 
should never have accepted the po- 
sition, and informed the company 
that he would not condemn a stone 
that was up to the specifications, 
and if they sent one that he had 
condemned and the government ac- 


cepted it, he would not remain 
48 hours. Not long before the 
work was completed Fletcher 


Proctor, governor of Vermont, and 
son of the Senator, thanked Mr, 
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Sullivan for his careful inspection, 
as it had insured for them the 
credit of having provided the finest 
marble building in the United 
States. Soon after his return from 
Vermont, Mr. Sullivan heard of 
the proposed gift of a fine new 
building to the N. H. Historical 
Society, by Mr. Edward Tuck of 
Paris, the same to be of granite, 
and the report was that a Maine 
granite was to be used. The build- 
ing committee consisted of Messrs. 
B. A. Kimball, S. C. Eastman and 
H. W. Stevens, and it appeared 
that Eastman and Stevens disliked 
the idea of using Maine granite for 
a historical building in Concord, 
when the best granite in the coun- 
try was to be had in Concord quar- 
ries. Mr. Sullivan was seen by 
Mr. Eastman, who desired him to 
see and talk with Mr. Kimball 
about the matter. He declined to 
do so except upon the invitation 
of the latter, which soon came, 
and an interview was arranged, 
at which a sample of the proposed 
Maine granite was shown. Mr. 
Sullivan had a good knowledge of 
the various kinds of granite in the 
country, and the buildings con- 
structed of the same, and referred 
Mr. Kimball to a, building in New 
York, built of this particular gran- 
ite, which had become discolored 
and unattractive in a few years. 
Mr. Kimball immediately started 
for New York to see the building. 
He soon returned, evidently much 
disgusted, and thoroughly dis- 
pleased with the Maine people, 
who had recommended the granite 
in question. The committee met 
after Mr. Kimball’s return, when 
he informed them of the result of 
the trip, and his conclusions, and 
it was determined to use Concord 
granite for the building. 

The Committee then desired Mr. 
Sullivan to take charge of the work 
of construction, which he was loath 
to do, in view of his past experience 
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in making contractors live up to the 
terms of their contract; but, finally, 
having heard that Mr. Tuck had 
said that if the building was not as 
good as any in the country, it would 
be the fault of those in charge, and 
knowing that none of the committee 
had experience in such work, and 
that the city would not have much to 
boast of in the building if the work 
was not properly supervised, he con- 
sented to take charge. He was asked 
what would be his charge for ser- 
vice. Kowing that Mr. Tuck was 
giving the building outright and that 
the committee were getting no pay 
for time spent, he did not feel like 
asking a high price for his own ser- 
vices, and fixed the same at the mod- 
est figure of $5.00 per day, which 
was agreed upon, yet in the end, tak- 
ing into account all the extra time 
put in, nights and Sundays, what he 
received did not average $3.50 per 
day. It should also be stated that 
before he had been at work a month, 
the engineer of the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard spent half a day endeavoring 
to induce him to leave the job and 
go with him to New York at $14.00 
per, day, with two days off each 
fortnight for a visit home; but he 
firmly declined the offer, and stood 
by his agreement with the committee 
and Mr. Tuck, notwithstanding the 
magnitude of the sacrifice, believing 
it his duty to do so. 

Some desirable changes in the spec- 
fications were effected, at Mr. Sul- 
livan’s suggestion. The handsome 
and appropriate curbing around the 
lot on which the building stands, is 
of his design. He is also responsible 
for the beautiful and elaborate group 
of statuary over the main entrance. 
On a visit to the architect’s office he 
was shown a design of the State seal, 
with a naked boy on each side, each 
resting an arm on the top of the seal, 
the same being intended to go over the 
entrance. He regarded such design 
as unfitting, and finally, at the request 
of Mr. Tuck, this item was taken out 


of the contract, and Daniel Chester 
French, the eminent New York sculp- 
tor, a native of New Hampshire 
and a relative of Mr. Tuck, was en- 
gaged to model and execute a suita- 
ble piece to crown the entrance, the 
result being the finest piece of statu- 
ary in a single stone to be found in 
the country. 














Tuck MoNUMENT, 
IsLES OF SHOALS. 


The red panels between the col- 
ums at the ends of the building, ‘as 
originally designed and inserted, 
were of German marble, so called, 
with nineteen pieces in each panel, 
no two of which looked alike. Their 
appearance was unsatisfactory to all 
who saw them, and particularly so to 
Mrs. Edward Tuck. Finally Mr. 
Sullivan sent a sample of the red 
granite to Mr. Tuck, which he pro- 
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posed should be substituted for the 
original panel, and the latter soon 
telegraphed an order to have the 
change made, and the order was car- 
ried out. The new panels are in five 
pieces each, and the granite from 
which they are made came from a 
quarry in New Lyme, Conn. 

The same firm having the con- 
tract for the Historical building 
were the contractors for the State 
House addition, and the work on 
the former was greatly delayed while 
the latter was being pushed. Mr. 
Tuck finally became anxious about 
the completion of the building, the 
work being some fifteen months be- 
hind time, and sent word that he was 
coming to see about it. Mr. Kimball 
then wanted Mr. Sullivan to “rush” 
the work, but was told that it could 
not be rushed, and have the building 
what it should be. He made some 
arrangements with the contractors, 
however, whereby the work was 
speeded up. Mr. Sullivan soon 
found the specifications were being 
ignored in laying the tile flooring, 
the loose dirt not having been re- 
moved before the cement was laid, 
and the tile becoming loose soon 
after being put down, so that most 
of them were condemned by him 
almost immediately, a cross being 
marked on each tile, with a black 
crayon pencil. The young architect, 
who came up every week, saw these 
marks, but said nothing and when 
the work of tiling was finished he 
condemned but fifteen out of the en- 
tire lot. As soon as he was through 
Mr. Sullivan telephoned Mr. Kimball 
that he would resign in 48 hours if 
this trashy work was to be accepted 
and leave him and the architect 
to face Mr. Tuck and the Concord 
public as sponsors for such imperfect 
work. Evidently disturbed, Mr. 
Kimball seems to have lost no time 
in summoning the architect, who 
came up from Boston at night, so as 
to arrive before the 48 hours’ notice 
given by Mr, Sullivan had expired. 
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He met the contractors and directed 
them to remove all the tile that Mr. 
Sullivan had condemned. The fif- 
teen that the architect had con- 
demned, the contractors should pay 
for—all the rest Mr. Kimball was 
to pay for. Ten marble setters were 
brought on from Buffalo to carry 
out this order. In one room alone— 
the lecture room—1200 tile were 
removed and relaid. It was under- 
stood that the marble contractor alone 
lost $20,000 on his contract; but his 
foreman informed Mr. Sullivan that 
he had said that he (Sullivan) never 
condemned a stone that he ought not 
to. 

Regardless, however, of what one 
contractor or another may have lost, 
it is certain that through Mr. Tuck’s 
great generosity and Mr. Sullivan’s 
knowledge and vigilance, the N. H. 
Historical Society secured a building 
which, in architectral beauty and 
thoroughness of construction, is sur- 
passed by none in this country, and 
the city of Concord a splendid or- 
nament for its notable civic center. 

Incidentally it may properly be 
stated that the stately granite monu- 
ment on Star Island—lIsles of Shoals 
—in memory of Rev. John Tuck, 
ancestor of Edward Tuck, who was 
the minister at the Shoals for 41 
years from 1732 until his death in 
1773, was designed by Mr. Sullivan 
and erected under his supervision. 
A bronze tablet had previously been 
set up, to his memory, located 100 
feet away from the place of burial, 
which erroneously stated that “be- 
neath this stone lies the body of Rev. 
John Tuck,” etc. The N. H. His- 
torical Society had been asked to 
dedicate this tablet and had declined. 
Mr. Tuck naturally desired to know 
the reason for the refusal, and Mr. 
Sullivan was delegated to make an 
investigation and report. This he 
did, submitting with his report a 
recommendation that a granite obe- 
lisk be erected on the site of the 
grave, as large as could be landed on 
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the small wharf at the island. Mr. 
Sullivan was instructed to carry out 
this plan and immediately proceed- 
ed to do so. The material is Rock- 
port granite, from the Pigeon Hill 
Granite Co. The base is ten feet 
square and three feet six inches 
high; the second base is eight feet 
square and the obelisk itself is five 
feet square, the entire height being 
about forty feet. The inscription 
upon the original slab, over the 
grave, was cut in square sunk letters 
on the obelisk, which can be read in 
the sunlight 100 feet away. The re- 
mains of Mr. Tuck, taken from the 
grave, were placed in a sealed box in 
the cement foundation, and over the 
box was placed the brown stone slab 
with its original inscription. This 
monument was subsequently appro- 
priately dedicated by the N. H. His- 
torical Society. It is a notable land- 
mark and is readily discerned for a 
distance of fifteen miles out at sea. 


Mr. Sullivan is a Republican in 
political affiliation, but has never been 
actively engaged in politics. He was 
elected alderman from Ward 4, 
however, in 1892 and_ served two 
years under Mayor P. B. Cogswell, 
by whom he was appointed chairman 
of the committee on Fire Depart- 
ment. The department was then in 
a badly disorganized condition. 
Through Mr. Sullivan’s influence, a 
thorough re-organization was effected. 
The number of call firemen was de- 
creased, the permanent force ma- 
terially enlarged, and W. C. Green 
made Chief Engineer, whose efficient 
service has continued to the present 
time. Another important ordinance 
adopted by the City government at 
this time which Mr. Sullivan was in- 
strumental in carrying through, was 
that of establishing the office of City 
Engineer, to which the late Will B. 
Howe was appointed, and in which 
he served with great acceptance, up to 
the time of his death last spring. 
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In the fall of 1896 Mr. Sullivan 
was urged by some of his friends to 
be a candidate for representative in 
the legislature from Ward 4. He 
hesitated about complying, as he was 
not a public speaker, and did not con- 
sider himself qualified for the posi- 
tion. His friends were persistent, 
however, and he finally consented to 
run, but, as it turned out, was active- 
ly opposed by the two Republican 
leaders who usually dominated the 
party in the ward, who even went 
so far as to hire a man to go among 
the stone cutters in the ward, who 
were mostly Englishmen from Corn- 
wall, and work against him, thinking 
they could readily be induced to vote 
against a man of his name and race. 
They were disppointed, however, as 
most of these men had worked either 
with or for Mr. Sullivan and held 
him in high regard. The result in 
the nominating caucus, which was 
the largest that had ever been held in 
the ward, was a sweeping victory for 
Mr. Sullivan, who was nominated by 
a large majority and elected at the 
polls in November. 

Taking his seat in the House, up- 
on the organization of the legislature 
he was named by the Speaker as a 
member of the Committee on Asylum 
for the Insane as the State Hospital 
was then called. As a member of 
this Committee he was instrumental 
in effecting a thorough investigation 
of affairs at the Merrimack County 
farm, with special reference to the 
treatment of the insane poor. A most 
deplorable condition of things was 
unearthed which resulted in the re- 
form of practices then existing 
and also in the introduction of a 
measure in the House providing for 
the removal of the pauper insane 
from the County farms to the State 
Hospital. This measure passed the 
House, but was held up in the Sen- 
ate for the time, from lack of means 
to provide the necessary accommoda- 
tions at the hospital. At a subse- 
quent session, however, it was en- 
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acted, and resulted in carrying out 
one of the most beneficent reforms 
ever effected in the State, for which 
more than any other man, Mr. Sulli- 
van is to be credited. 

Mr. Sullivan was united in mar- 
riage, October 12, 1871, with Eliza- 
beth Kirby. They had six children, 
two of whom died in infancy. The 
survivors are Mary E., born July 24, 
1872; Elizabeth M., March 13, 1875: 
Patrick L., December 2, 1878, and 
Agnes V., Oct. 17, 1880. All are 
graduates of the Concord High 
School. Mary E., is now a Sister of 
Mercy in Mt. St. Mary’s Academy, 
llooksett; Agnes V., is a kindergar- 
ten teacher in Concord, and Elizabeth 
is at home in Concord. 
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Aside from his important work in 
connection with the granite industry, 
and his public service, to which ref- 
erence has been made, Mr. Sullivan 
has been a most useful citizen, and 
has contributed in many ways to the 
promotion of the public welfare. 
Among the other things which he has 
done, contributing materially to the 
general good, is the erection by him, 
some years ago, of ten tenements on 
Beacon St., for general occupancy, 
all of which he still owns. If other 
men who have the means would fol- 
low his example in this regard, the 
“housing problem” in_ Concord, 
about which so much is now heard, 
would be far less troublesome. 


SUNAPEE LAKE 
By Mary E. Partridge 


Of thee, the fairest of New Hampshire lakes, 
So softly cradled in your resting place, 
Sweet memories are with us, who have seen 
The sunshine, and the shadow on thy face. 


The dainty curve of inlets, wooded isles, 

The gently sloping hillsides in our sight, 

The Mountain gleaming through the morning fog, 
The falling mist, calm herald of the night. 


The summer cottage nestled in the green, 
The sailboat tacking in the morning light, 
The sturdy little steamers on their course, 
All these unite to make the picture bright. 


Not here are dashing waves or towering peaks, 
Not here the busy whirl of social care, 

3ut quiet moonbeams stilling heart and voice, 
Repose is brought us in the very air. 


So could I chant your praise in many lines, 
For dear your sunny waves and coves to me, 
I love you, though I leave you for a while, 
Fate grant we meet again, Fair Sunapee. 
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A. H. Beardsley. 


At the outset, let me say that 
neither pen, brush nor camera can do 
full justice to the pictorial wealth of 
New Hampshire. It has been my 
privilege to spend a number of years 
in Europe and to visit many parts of 
the United States. I mention this 
merely that the reader may not as- 
sume that the following paragraphs 
are written without due considera- 
tion of the beauty and attractive- 
ness of natural grandeur in other 
parts of the world. In coming to 
New Hampshire, I came _ for 
health—for that panacea that only 
nature can give and to learn to 
love more deeply than ever before 
the fundamental truths that lie 
imbedded in -the very granite boul- 
ders of this Granite State. I say 
it gladly and gratefully that New 
Hamjshire, with its natural 
beauty and its kindly people, has 
taught me truths that are as im- 
perishable as its mountains and as 
healing as the word of Him who 
said to the two blind men, “accord- 
ing to your faith be it unto you,” 
and their eyes were opened. 

In .carfigetion with the subject 
of this artitlé;J am reminded of 
a little story “which might apply to 
some good people in New Hamp- 
shire. It seems that a great lover 
of flowers lived in a little cottage 
and his delight was to grow rare 
and beautiful specimens from 
every part of the world. Finally, 
his collection grew until he needed 
but one exquisite flower to com- 
plete it. The more he thought of 
how happy he would be, if he could 
find this one missing flower, the 
more firmly he determined to find it. 
So he closed his little cottage and 
started out to find the lone flower 
that he needed to complete his col- 
lection. He journeyed for days, 
weeks and months; but the little 






flower that he sought could no- 
where be found. At length, worn 
out, discouraged and bitterly dis- 
appointed he retraced his steps, 
and, eventually, stood again before 
the cottage that he had left many 
months ago. As he slowly ap- 
proached the door, his tired eyes 
wandered over the flowers he loved 
and how he longed to add that 
one beautiful blossom to make his 
garden complete. Suddenly his 
eyes caught the flash of a sunbeam 
on an unfamiliar petal. He knelt 
down to examine it more closely 
and to his amazement and great 
joy, it proved to be the long- 
sought flower. There it was and 
there it had been all along—right 
in his own garden! He had not 
seen it or even thought to look 
for it so close at hand. He had 
assumed that he must travel afar 
to obtain a flower of such rare 
beauty. Is not this story paral- 
leled in many human experiences? 

By this time, the reader has 
guessed correctly that I meant to 
convey the impression that many 
residents of New Hampshire ‘fail 
to realize that they have the “ex- 
quisite little flower” right in their 
own dooryards. Why — should 
strangers and outsiders have to 
tell us what we should already 
know? I say “we” because I am 
proud to be a citizen of New 
Hampshire; and I wish to do my 
bit to help others to find what I 
have found in her woodlands, on 
her mountain-tops and on _ the 
bosom of the Smile of the Great 
Spirit. 

Perhaps all this may appear to 
be a lengthy and rather unneces- 
sary preamble; but as writers tell 
us, “There must be a_ setting 
for every story.” However, I do 
not intend to write a “story,” but 
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to confine myself to facts as I 
know them by personal experi- 
ence. In this case there is enough 
beauty and happiness in actualities 
without having to draw upon the 
imagination; and truth is some- 
times stranger than fiction. 

In the state of New Hampshire 
one may find virtually every nat- 
ural beauty that is vouchsafed to 
man in the Northern Hemisphere. 
Beginning at the Atlantic ocean, 


kindly people who have not forgot- 
ten to be neighborly nor to make 
welcome the stranger. I have 
mentioned in this one paragraph 
a wealth of pictorial material that 
the artist, photographer or writer 
will find inexhaustible. Moreover, 
in winter there is an entirely new 
change of scene, and I find it diffi- 
cult to decide whether summer or 
winter is the more beautiful. The 
pressure and tumult of the city 
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and an attractive coastline, the 
seeker of beauty may travel north- 
ward and upward until he attains 
the summit of Mt. Washington. 
During this trip, if he selects his 
route carefully, he will find lakes, 
streams, rivers, waterfalls, level 
plains, intervales, hills, mountains, 
notches, glens, gorges, strange 
rock-formations, tremendous boul- 
ders, cliffs, woodlands, farm-lands, 
attractive New England towns, 
and villages; and, best of all, a 


gives place to great silences that 
become more spiritual and uplift- 
ing aS one grows to know them 
and to understand them. There is 
time to think, to plan, to retro- 
spect and to wipe one’s slate clean 
in the sight of God and man. 

It has been my privilege and de- 
light to make several hundred pic- 
tures of New Hampshire and to 
obtain many from others who ap- 
preciate the pictorial possibilities 
of the state. When I have dis- 
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played these pictures, either on the 
screen on in the form of photo- 
graphic enlargements, the remark 
is often made, “I never realized 
before how much beauty there is 
in this good old Granite State, 
and I have lived here all my life, 
too!” Thanks to the efforts of the 
New Hampshire Chamber of Com- 
merce, and also the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, this state is re- 
ceiving its share of organized pub- 
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Lake Winnepesaukee, but with the 
aid of the camera or the brush 
some measure of success may be 
attained. To be sure, Mt. Chocorua 
is a constant source of delight to 
the beholder; but some shady glen, 
away from the beaten path, also 


deserves recognition and is most 
assuredly part of New Hampshire’s 
pictorial wealth. In short, due 


attention should be given to other 
than the well-known beauty-spots. 


~ 
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Without a doubt, this pub- 


licity. 
licity has done much to attract 
tourists and vacationists. Enough 
cannot be done in this direction, 
and the best part of it is that New 
Hampshire is worth all and more 
publicity than it receives. 

To the photographer and the 
painter belongs the task to por- 
tray the pictorial wealth of New 
Hampshire. The most beautiful 
word-picture cannot do justice to 


Beardsley. 


To enjoy pictorial New Hampshire 
is to leave the crowd and to seek 
and to discover for oneself. Suc- 
cess and delight are certain, no 
matter in what direction the trav- 
eler wends his way. 

Why it is that thousands of va- 
cationists who come to New Hamp- 
shire bring cameras and appear to 
confine their picture-making to 
members of their own party or to 
John in the boat or Mabel frying 
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doughnuts, I am unable to say. 
Mind you, I do not decry making 
pictures of one’s friends or of inter- 
esting bits of camp-life, but I do 
deplore limiting picture-making to 
those subjects which in a é short 
time, usually lose their interest. But 
a good photograph of Franconia 
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Notch, The Flume, or of Echo Lake 
may be a joy forever. Even a well- 
composed attractive group of birches 
wears better at the end of ten years 
than a picture of some passing ac- 
quaintance splashing water on the 
cat—amusing though it may be at 
the time. In all seriousness, let those 
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who own cameras use them to ad- 
vantage and not neglect to give due 
attention to making pictures that are 
worthwhile and that will ever be a 
source of deep pleasure and satisfac- 
tion. 

It is not my purpose to describe 
in detail how and where to go to tap 
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the pictorial wealth of New Hamp- 
shire—it is not necessary for it is 
ever close at hand from one corner 
of the state to the other. Of course, 


the White Mountains may be 
more spectacular than the Os- 
sipee Range; but who — will 
say that they are any less 
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lovely in the soft twilight of a 
summer evening? Lake Winnepesau- 
kee (The Smile of the Great Spirit) 
holds the observer by its magnificent 
distances and its appealing beauty; 
but littke Echo Lake, nestling up in 
Franconia Notch, compels admiration 
and homage. | might go on indefi- 
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the pictorial opportunities that lie 
close at hand. No matter in what 
part of New Hampshire the reader 
may be, there is pictorial material, 
provided he has eyes to see it. By 
all means, let him make a trip 
around the White Mountains, not for- 
getting Lost River, and let him make 


THe FLUME IN WINTER 


nitely and point out beauty-spots 
from Portsmouth to the Canadian bor- 
der. However, just let the reader 
remember my little story of the 
flower and apply it—he cannot go 
wrong. 

The purpose of this article is to 
encourage permanent residents and 
also visitors, to make the most of 


the most of it. Then, when he re- 
turns to Concord, Manchester, Ply- 
mouth, Pittsfield, Lakeport or Wolfe- 
boro with his eyes and heart opened, 
let him see whether or not his own 
part of the state is not beautiful and 
rich in pictorial material. 

Now I am going to take my own 
medicine. I live in Wolfeboro on 
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Lake Winnepesaukee, I have been up 
through the White Mountains sever- 
al times and through other parts of 
the state but, omitting the spect- 
acular and compelling force of 
mere size, to me there is no 
more beautiful spot in New 
Hampshire than Wolfeboro and 
Lake Winnepesaukee. Moreover, 
from my own travels in Europe 
and from the statements of those 
who have circled the globe, I am lead 
to say that there is no more beautiful 
scenery to be found anywhere in the 
world. Excepting the snow-capped 
peaks of the Alps for a background, 
Lake Winnepesaukee equals in pic- 
torial beauty and charm the famous 
lakes of Como, Maggiore, Geneva, 
Constance and Lucerne. 

For reasons of health, and to grat- 
ify the longing to enjoy the beauty of 
the lake, I cruise about in my motor- 
boat at every opportunity. There is 
hardly a bay, cove or point of land at 
the eastern end of Lake Winnepe- 
saukee that I have not explored 
and photographed. The Indian name, 
“The Smile of the Great Spirit,” is 
not only eloquent, but it describes a 
fact—Wiinnepesaukee is the handi- 
work of God himself. I have sailed 
on it in storm and in calm, in the 
morning and in the afternoon, by day 


and by night. In winter I 
have crossed it on skis and the 
thermometer below zero.  Allways, 


summer or winter, 
saukee holds me with a _ fascination 
that is born of its indescribable 
beauty, and “the things that lie too 
deep for words.” 

Pictorially, Wolfeboro is a para- 
dise. Facing the town, across the 
lake, are the Belknap Mountains, 
which stretch away to the westward 
in the direction of the Weirs. To 
the north, and at the back of the 
town lie the Ossipee Mountains. To 
the eastward is Copple Crown Moun- 
tain’ and the hills that enclose the 
long arm of the lake that ends at 
Alton Bay. Within a twelve-mile 


Lake Winnepe- 
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radius of Wolfeboro are small lakes, 
ponds, streams, hills, mountains, 
woodlands, farmlands, picturesque 
villages, delightful wood-roads, 
uplands, low-lands, and_ kindly 
people to make you feel welcome. 
Oh, what an ideal spot for a colony 
of writers, artists and photographers! 
Inspiration is ever at hand for those 
who have the eyes to see and the heart 
to understand. 

Perhaps the reader may say, “This 
author hasn’t mentioned two-thirds 
of the pictorial wealth of New Hamp- 
shire.” He is right, I have not. What 
is more, I cannot. Neither more 
space nor my poor pen could do it 
justice. However, let the reader not 
take me to task. Let him rather try 


to understand my point. I may have 
rambled, left out important facts, 
neglected to mention well-known 


places of beauty and otherwise failed 
to stick to my subject; but I believe 
that I have made it clear that New 
Hampshire offers every resident or 
visitor a great opportunity. An op- 
portunity to learn to love every inch 
of the Granite State, and, through 
the study and contemplation of its 
natural beauty, to become more sen- 
sitive and more receptive to the deep- 
er and truer things of life. If I 
scored just this one point, I shall feel 
that I have helped New Hampshire 
to be more widely known, appreciated 
and loved. 

It has been my delight during the 
summer months, to sail out on the 
broad bosom of the lake nearly every 
evening in quest of sunset-pictures. 
Sometimes, days will elapse before 
there is an opportunity to use the 
camera to advantage. It is my cus- 
tom, on these sunset-hunting expedi- 
tions to reach a point of vantage out 
on the lake, stop the engine and drift 
while I watch the play of light and 
shade across the lake as the sun sinks 
slowly in the west. Why more own- 
ers of motor-boats do not get out on 
the lake and drift or anchor where 
they can enjoy a magnificent sunset 
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and the cool evening-air, is a mystery Those who have never had the op- 
to me. In my opinion, there is no portunity to be out on Lake Winne- 
need to use up gasoline and oil by pesaukee from sunset-time to moon- 
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keeping on the move when “just drift- rise, have not known one of the rich- 
ing” is more conducive to an en- est experiences that can come to the 
joyment of the glories of the western lover of nature. As the sun begins 
sky. to settle down into its cloud-made bed 
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in the west, the Greatest Artist of 
them all prepares His marvelous col- 
ors; and, gradually, with a deft hand, 
He creates a masterpiece that no man 
can ever hope to duplicate. His can- 
vas is limitless space and His colors 
are collected at the base of the rain- 
bow. The beholder waits in silent 
awe and admiration. And to think 
that this has been going on ever since 
the world began; and yet, how rarely 
there is the slightest duplication by 
the Master Hand. After He has 
tucked the sun away for the night, 
He awakens the moon and _ stars. 
Promptly, at the appointed hour, the 
moon leaves its couch among the hills 
to the eastward; and, attended by a 
retinue of stars and planets, begins 
the journey of the night. As this 
greatest motion-picture in the world 
progresses, the twilight-songs and 
twitterings of birds, as they seek 
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shelter for the night, are carried to us 
on the soft night wind. Just as the 
twilight deepens, the whip-poor-will 
begins his evening-concert; and down 
near the edge of the lake in the 
marshy places, where the fireflies hold 
their nightly revels, the frogs raise 
their voices in one mighty chorus. 
Now and again, the far-off singing 
of a group of campers floats across 
the water. When bedtime arrives, at 
the boys’ and girl’s camps, scattered 
along the shores of the lake, the bugle 
calls them to slumber; and, as the 
last of Taps softly dies away, we 
know that God is in his Heaven, and 
all is well. Then, as we sail home- 
ward through the silver-tipped waves 
in the path of the moon, we can 
understand and appreciate Mrs. Mea- 
der’s beautiful poem “Sunset on Lake 
Winnepesaukee,” because we shall 
know that what she says is true. 
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A. H. Beardsley. 
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SUNSET ON LAKE WINNEPESAUKEE 
By Mattse Bennett Meader. 


We have heard of a beautiful City 
Where the streets are of jasper and gold, 
So bright that its glory can never 

By the tongue of mortal be told. 


Tonight I thought of that City 
Which I hope sometime to see, 
And I wondered if its beauty 
Could be fairer than Earth’s to me. 


We were sailing into a sunset, 
O’er a lake all sapphire and gold, 
The sun hung low in a purple west 
That a mystery seemed to hold. 


Far away in the misty distance 

I could see a line of shore, 

And I dreamed of that other country, 
And of loved ones gone before. 


As we sailed through the gold and sapphire 
On toward the sunset bright, 

{ wondered if they were thinking of me 
By the shining sea of light. 


We turned away from the purple west, 

Away from the sun’s red glow, 

And homeward sailed in the full moon’s light, 
Through her path of shimmering gold. 


I could not dream of a fairer sight 

Than yon lake where the moonlight gleams,— 
Though we know that the City not made with hands 
Is fair beyond human dreams. 
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By Catherine Upham Hunter 


I might more truthfully say a-wal- 
lowing in the Marsh, for the uncertain 
sedges lure me onto their tussocks 
only to douse me ankle-deep in gurg- 
ling water. And yet, of all these 
many and diverse acres for bird-hunt- 
ing with a field-glass, none there are 
than can compete with the Marsh—no, 
not even the banks of the Connecti- 
cut itself where the Sandpiper teeters 
and peeps among the fresh water 
clams, and the Hermit Thrushes sing 
loud and clear in the patriarchal hem- 
locks high above. For the Marsh is 
the very pulse of Spring, its ‘beat 
quickening in dour March when 
the first hyla chorus banishes in one 
evening Old Winter; for do not the 
Children, lifting their tousled heads, 
in sleepy rapture from their pillows, 
cry, “O listen, the frogs in the Marsh 
—it’s Spring!” 

And wonderful things happen then 
and there to the Marsh—but Marsh 
Mysteries are another story and to- 
day I am out “a-warblering”’. 

The Warblers come in unheralded 
fashion and their migrant brethren, 
whom I discover and delight in today, 
may be gone tomorrow; too rare and 
too beautiful are these tiny beings 


for everyday intimacy. They are 
flame spirits from Nature’s holy-of- 
holies, as remote, unattainable and 


poignantly beautiful as the shafts of 
many-colored light that radiate from 
the Sangreal. They vibrate and shim- 
mer in the golden leafiness of the 
Marsh even as the Grail harmonies 
vibrate and shimmer in my memory, 
suddenly released there by some secret 
spring. Jewelled light, shimmering, 
heavenly harmonies all on a May 
morning when one is seeking warblers 
in a New England marsh—how can 
this be? I do not know— perhaps 
one associates unconsciously the jewel- 
led Cappella Palatina half across the 
world with these breathing, jewelled 


mosaics of feathers, the Warblers. 

Around me the Marsh was palpi- 
tant with spring: myriads of tiny 
plant life enameled the pools in intri- 
cate designs, and swimming in the 
interstices of this ornamentation 
were schools of merry water-bugs; 
darting unceasingly, these toy moni- 
tors manoeuvred and out-manoeuved 
each other with a superior mechanism 
that needed no key-winder. Ancient 
and young frogs rose above this mini- 
ature sea—a new brand of smoke- 
less, puffing, green volcanos - which 
the toy monitors did not notice. And 
everywhere dipping their feet in the 
watery swamp stood willows um- 
brella-topped, and red-stemmed dog- 
woods, wattled into water-habitations 
for Blackbirds. Ah, the Blackbirds: 
“kon-kareeing,” balancing and dancing 
in the tops of these willows and alders 
with their scarlet and yellow epaulets 
flaming against their black plumage 
surely never a lady Blackbird could 
be heart-proof in such assembly of 
gold-lace! 

I was bound past the Blackbirds 
to the last outpost of the Marsh, where 
almost conquered by meadowland 
but guarded by a row of stiff cat-tails 
(veritable grenadier guards in brown 
catskin shakos!) was the last clump 
of silvery willows and hazels; they 
glistened so quietly, so warmly in the 
sunshine that no warbler could pass 
by their feeding ground. Here I 
waited in the violet-studded grass— 
while beyond, over in the open part 
of the Marsh, Swallows skimmed and 
dipped in the water which reflected to 
heaven its deep azure, and white 
cloud-puffs. So pleasant were my 
thoughts, so mellow was the sunshine 
that a liquid carillion rung unheeded, 
or, rather, melted into my thoughts; 
it was only when a sharp, imperative 
“tchep!”? just over my head startled 
me out of fancy-land that I discover- 
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ed a Myrtle Warbler studying me, yes 
and challenging me with another 
“tchep!” more irritated than the first. 
Wide awake now I approved the War- 
bler(indeed who would not, were a 
jewelled being of blues and gold, 
patched with jet, to hover before one?) 
yes, and I approved his sang-froid. 
He watched me with his shining eyes 
as much as to say “What patent have 
you on us? Perhaps, do you know? 
I shall specialize in you!” But an 
insect chanced too near and presto! 
the Beauty was in the air and had 
snapped it into his beak. However, 
he came back to his perch and I 
knew he would; for his likewise is 
that Flycatcher habit. Then his lady 
appeared from out a _ haze and 
joined him in the willow, but for me 
she had no use; I think she told him 
so for, when she launched out for the 
River in strong, bold flight, my lord 
followed. 

A light breeze sighed through the 
willow and then a Black-and-White 
Warbler wound from near the plant- 
flecked water to the top of the tree, 
and afterward he flitted off in ner- 
vous warbler-fashion. 

The sunlight quivered over the 
sedges and stroked the little willow 
leaves impatiently, as if in anticipa- 
tion. Agam the breeze _ sighed 
through the willow but it told no 
secrets. Life seemed a golden glory 
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this fair May day, unrippled, un- 
clouded by any ugly thing—“simple 
as the life of birds.” O irony! are 
there no snakes hiding and waiting 
even now in the swamp grass,, are 
there no predatory hawks, no killing, 
pelting storms which pass over this 
Marsh? Life is what we make it, 
“simple” when well-ordered: When 
we go a-birding, let us remember that. 

A chirrupy little song of assurance 
comes from the heart of the thicket, 
I pause and peer. Pippa passes but 
the hedge screens her! I look in a 
neighboring alder ard there are two 
exquisite Northern Parula Warblers, 
too exquisite for earth, for mortal 
eye. The chirrupy song _ bubbles 
forth and they seem irradiant as they 
slip into the fastnesses of the Marsh. 
Over by the wattled viburnum is a 
Maryland Yellow’ Throat, — black 
masked and mysterious. Flitting near 
him are two yellow beauties, black 
capped, green mantled, golden gown.- 
ed. They dart into the air for insects 
but, unlike the Myrtles, do not return 
to their perch. They are Wilson 
Warblers. 

And now at the high tide of in- 
terest I must leave the Marsh, what 
other treasure lurks within its leafiness 
I shall not know but, as I look back, 
out of the water-bound shrubbery 
flashes the yellow fire of two Sum- 
mer Warblers. 


THE ORIOLE 
By Ellen Lucy Brown 


A flash of color amid the green, 

A glint of gold athwart the sky, 

A bugle call in clear-cut tone! 

The heart that aches grows glad 

And glad hearts ne’er turn sad 

When sweetly falls on the listening ear 





The melodious song of joy undimmed 
That says “Be glad. Again I’m here.” 











NORTH PARISH CHURCH, NORTH HAVERHILL 


By Katherine C, Meader. 


“IT have considered the days of old, 
The years of Ancient Times.” 


In studying the early history of 
Haverhill we find that here as else- 
where in Puritan New England, 
church and state went hand in 
hand and taxes were levied for the 
preaching of the gospel, as well as 
the town expenses. 

Our town Charter bears the date 
of April 18, 1763, and besides the 
shares of land apportioned to the 
75 grantees, gives “to his Excellen- 
cy Gov. Benning Wentworth, two 
shares, or 500 acres—to the Socie- 
ty for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel in Foreign Parts. one share— 
one for the Glebe of the Church 
of England, one for the first set- 
tled minister and one for the sup- 
port of schools.” 

Many of the grantees of Haver- 
hill were also grantees of New- 
bury, Vt., and these two towns, 
situated on either side of the Con- 
necticut River, “in the rich mead- 
ows of Cohos.”™ had many inter- 
ests in common. 

At a meeting of the Proprietors 
of Haverhill held in June, 1763, at 
Plaistow, 100 miles away, it was 
voted to unite with Newbury in 
paying for preaching two or three 
months that fall or winter if. pos- 
sible and the next year it was 
voted to have preaching for six 
months. 

This was the last of the “town 


meetings” held away from the town 
as on Oct. 16, 1764, the first Pro- 
prietor’s meeting in Haverhill was 
held at the house of Captain John 
Hazen. 

He was one of the leading men 
of the town, his name being first 
on the list of grantees. At this 
house were held for several years 
religious meetings, town meetings, 
and public gatherings, and here in 
those early days the pioneers 
were wont to meet and “devise 
ways and means for the govern- 
ment and progress of the new set- 
tlement.” 

In 1764, the Rev. Peter Powers, 
a son of Capt. Powers, who ten 
years before had been sent with a 
small party of men to explore “the 
hitherto unknown region of Coos,” 
came from Hollis to labor with 
this people in holy things. Through 
his instrumentality a church was 
formed comprising members from 
both sides of the river and an ec- 
clesiastical union formed which 
lasted nearly twenty years. 

In January, 1765, at a special 
meeting held at Capt. Hazen’s_ the 
town voted to unite with New- 
bury in giving Mr. Powers “a call 
to be their gospel minister and to 
pay as their share of his salary 36 
pounds and six shillings yearly 
and 1-3 part of his installation. 
In addition to this they voted to 
give him 30 cords of wood yearly, 
cut and corded, at his door.” 


(1) Coos or Cohos (pronounced and sometimes spelled Co-wass) “that once fairyland of long 
slumbering generations,’’ was the name given by the Indians to this section of the river valley, 
from the curving, bow shaped course of the stream—-a similar ‘‘Ox bow’? being noticed at 


Lancaster or Upper Coos. The natives styled 


themselves Coosucks. 


(2) Capt. John Hazen erected the first frame house in Haverhill in 1765, a few log houses 
being built previous to that date. This house beautifully situated on the Haverhill side of the 
Big Ox-bow and commanding a magnificant view of Moosilauke and the eastern hills, is still 
in good repair, its massive timbers as sound as ever, after the lapse of more than a century and 
a half. It is a fine specimen of colonial architecture with its immense chimney, fireplaces, 
carved mantle pieces, brick oven, etc. One room is beautifully panelled and in nearly every 
room fine woodwork was found beneath the lath and plaster of a later date. Some of the 


floor boards are of pine, 25 inches wide. 


(3) The John Hazen farm; late known as the Swasey Farm, has for the last 25 years been 
owned and occupied by the family of the writer of this sketch. 
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This was the first vote of money 
by the Town as distinguished from 
the Proprietors and the Commit- 
tee chosen to carry this vote into ef- 
fect was Timothy Bedell, John Tap- 
lin and Elisha Lock. 

It was also voted at this special 
meeting that 200 acres of land be 
laid out as a parsonage lot next to 
the river at Horse Meadow north 
of the Hazen Farm. 

In colonial times, according to a 
statute passed in the reign of 


(Jueen Ann, the whole town was’ 


considered as one parish and was 
empowered to hire and settle min- 
isters and pay them from the pub- 
lic treasury, The established church 
in the early history of Haverhill 
was Congregational and every tax- 
able citizen was compelled to con- 
tribute toward its support unless 
he could prove that he belonged to 
a different persuasion and regular- 
ly attended church every Sabbath. 

The Rev. Peter Powers, the first 
pastor of the Haverhill and New- 
bury church, graduated from Har- 
vard in 1754, and preached for 
several years at Norwich, Conn., 
but took a dismissal from that 
church and returned to his father’s 
home in Hollis, N. H. In Feb. 
1766, he accepted the call to settle 
in the parishes of Newbury and Hav- 
erhill and arrangements were at 
once made for his_ installation, 
which took place at Hollis, his 
new parish having voted that it 
should be held “down country 
where it si thought best.” What 
seems to us more unusual yet, he 
preached his own installation ser- 
mon which was afterward printed 
for sale in Portsmouth with the fol- 
ing title page— 

A sermon preached at Hollis, N. 
H., Feb. 27, 1765, at the Installa- 
tion of the Rev. Peter Powers, A. 
M., for the towns of Newbury and 
Haverhill at a place called Coos in 
the Province of New Hampshire. 


By Myself. 

Published at the desire of many 
who heard it, to whom it is hum- 
bly dedicated by the unworthy 
author, 

Then saith he to his servants— 
The wedding is ready. Go ye 
therefore into the highways and 
as many as ye shall find, bid to 
the marriage. Matt. XXII 8-9. 

Portsmouth in New Hampshire. 
Printed and sold by Daniel and 
Robert Fowle. 1765. 

One historian of the times says: 

“Mr. Powers was a_ serious, 
godly man, more distinguished 
for his plain faithful and pungent 
preaching, than for any grace in 
style or diction. Yet his sermon 
exhibited thought, arrangement, a 
deep knowledge of the scriptures 
and a soul full of the love of 
Christ.” 

Mr. Powers’ goods were brought 
up from Charlestown on the _ ice 
soon after his installation but his 
family did not arrive until April. 

On June 15, 1767, at a Town 
meeting held at Haverhill it was 
“voted to join with Newbury in 
building a meeting house in the 
center of Newbury, as the road 
shall be laid out, beginning at the 
south end of the Governor’s farm, 
measuring the road next to the 
river to the south end of the town, 
or the lower end, and the midel is the 
place.” 

Also voted that Capt. John 
Hazen, Ezekiel Ladd and Timothy 
Bedell be a Committee to assist 
in laying out the road and locating 
the meeting house. 

In those days it was considered 
a disgrace not to attend church 
unless one had a very good excuse 
and parents might be seen walking 
with their children, carrying the 
little ones in their arms to the 
Great Oxbow church, many going 
as far as five miles and some even 
ten or twelve. As there were no 
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roads or bridges, when the Haver- 
hill people went to church they 
crossed the river in canoes, there 
being a sort of a ferry at the south 
end of the town near the Wood- 
ward place, just below where the 
South Newbury or Bedel Bridge 
now stands. 

There was another ferry at the 
Dow farm, now Pine Grove Farm, 
the home of Sen. H. W. Keyes, and 
still another at Horse Meadow, at 
the Potter Place, the farm now 
owned by Mr. Elmer French. 

The men usually went barefoot 
in the summer and the women 
would take off their shoes and 
stockings while walking through 
the woods, where the grass and 
bushes were damp, “and trip along 
as nimbly as the deer,” decorously 
putting on their footgear again as 
they neared the church. 

3ut few records were kept, and 
we know very little of the ‘trials 
and triumphs of this early church. 
However, the preacher’s life must 


have been a very strenuous one 
as there was no white minister 
north of Charlestown for some 


years after Mr. Powers settled in 
Coos and he was frequently called 
upon to attend weddings and fu- 
nerals and to preach the word of 
God in the new settlements up and 
down the river. 

Until there was a definite foot- 
path marked out on the river bank, 
Mr. Powers used to perform these 
journeys in his canoe. 

It was several years before a meet- 
ing house was built on the Haverhill 
side of the river, though the town 
paid its share of Mr. Powers’ sal- 
ary and meetings were frequently 
held there in groves, barns or pri- 
vate houses as seemed most suita- 
ble. 

In Feb. 1770, at a Town meeting 
held at Capt. Hazen’s it was voted 


“to build a meeting house in Hav- 
Note (4) will 


be found at bottom of page 333. 
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erhill this present year,” and on 
March 13th, of the same year it 
was voted “to set the Meeting 
House on the Common land, 
where Joshua Poole’s house now 
stands,’ and to build the Meeting 
House 50x40. It was also voted 


that J. Sanders, Elisha Lock and 
Ezekiel Ladd be a Committee to 
provide materials for building the 
meeting house. Not much seems 
to have been done that year 
toward building the house how- 


ever, and the next spring, 1771, 
March 12, the subject was again 
brought up in town meeting, when 
it was voted to reconsider the vote 
concerning the size of the build- 
ing and “to build a house one story, 
36 ft. by 30 ft.” 

Voted “to raise the frame of the 
meeting house, board and _ shingle 
the same and lay the under floor.” 

Also voted “to raise fifty pounds 


lawful money for building — said 
house at Horse Meadow, (later 
known as the North Parish) and 


to give each man liberty to work 
out his proportion of said house at 
three shillings (50 cts.) a day.” 

We find it recorded that during 
the next few years several availed 
themselves of this privilege in 
hewing out timbers for the frame 
of the church but for some reason 
the work progressed slowly and 
we do not know the exact date 
when it was finished, probably not 
until after the close of the Revolu- 
tion. 

It was a square, unpainted build- 
ing, beautifully situated at the turn 
of the road, in the southwest cor- 
ner of what is now Horse Meadow 
cemetery. Its wide front door 
faced the south and on the west, 
looking out over the broad Con- 
necticut valley, it was shaded by 
the Lombardy poplars, set out by 
Col. Asa Portor, which lined the 
street in a double row. ‘ 
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Within it was severely plain like 
most of the country churches of 
that, period, large, ‘square pews 
each with its little door occupying 
the center of the room with narrow 
straight backed benches around the 
sides. The pulpit, narrow and 
high, with its lofty sounding board, 
faced the door, while a gallery for 
the singers ran around the other 
three sides. For many years the 
house was unheated except as some 
sister might bring her foot stove 
but later a large box stove was 
set up near the door. No porch, 
no spacious vestibule, no ‘stained 
glass windows, no soft cushioned 
pews added their attractions. No 
swelling notes of the organ or chime 
of sweet toned bells summoned the 
people to worship yet here sabbath 
after sabbath large congregations 
were wont to gather, to praise God, 
and to keep alive that “faith of their 
fathers —holy faith” to which so 
many of them were “true till death.” 

In the mean time Mr. Powers 
had been dismissed from the church 
at Newbury and though he moved 
over to Haverhill and _ preached 
there for a few years longer religi- 
ous interest seems to have been at 
a very low ebb, and in 1783 it was 
voted in Town Meeting “not to 
have Mr. Powers to» preach any 
more.” From that time until the 
building of the church on Ladd St. 
in the south part of the town in 
1790 but little money was raised 
for church purposes and it is said 
that at one time not a sermon had 
becn preached in the place for a year. 

In 1790, however, a powerful re- 
vival of religion swept over the 
town and the spirit came down like 
a mighty rushing wind, “In every 


(4) It is to be regretted that but few 


so typical of New Hampshire and Vermont, 
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house from the Dow Farm to the 
Piermont line the inhabitants were 
wailing for sin” and many from all 
parts of the town joined the newly 
organized church. 

However it was not long before 
the reaction came, the religious zeal 
of the people abated, the once flour- 
ishing church was reduced to 12 
members and “a covering of sack- 
cloth was spread upon the tent of 
Zion.” 

For several years dissensions had 
been rife in regard to the places for 
holding church services and the ques- 
tion of dividing the town into two 
parishes was again and again discuss- 
ed the proposed dividing line 
being just below’ the _ Fisher 
Farm. The subject was brought up 
in Town Meeting several **™es but 
the division was for some r...son bit- 
terly opposed by Gen. Moses Dow 
and many other influential men of the 
town. 

A committee was elected from each 
end of the town to “settle all disputes 
between the two ends of the town” 
and it was decided “to hold meetings 
for Publick Worship on the Lord’s 
Day, Alternatively at each end of 
the town and if through Badness of 
the Weather or Inability of the 
Preacher, he should preach Two or 
More Sabbaths at one end of the town 
the same is to be made up to the 
other end of the town before the 
year comes to an end.” As the popu- 
lation of the town increased it was 
very difficult to find preachers with 
whom the whole parish were satisfied 
and petitions were presented in Town 
Meeting from time to time asking 
that the petitioners might be excused 
from helping to pay the salaries of 
ministers with whose religious views 


of these old churches of a century and a half ago, 
are 
they have been allowed to decay and finally have been torn down. 


still in existence. In almost every instance 


A most notable exception is the old ‘“‘Dana Meeting House’’ at New Hampton, which, thanks 


to a movement started by the late Rev. A. 
the Clarendon Street church of Boston, 
are held for a few sabbaths each summer. 
this beautiful old structure, merely to 
of time. 


. Gordon, 
has been kept in perfect repair and where services 


No attempt has been made to adorn or modernize 
correct and prevent as 


the beloved and lamented pastor of 


far as possible the ravages 
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they had no sympathy and whose 
church they never attended. 

We find on record the plea of one 
Thomas Nichols to be excused from 
taxation for church purposes accom- 
pained by the following certificate. 

“This may certify that Mr. Thomas 
Nichols of Haverhill is and has been 
for a number of years sentimentally 
a Baptist and has when called on, 
punctually paid his proportion for the 
support of the ministry in that de- 
nomination. 

(Signed) Ezra Wellmouth 
Minister of the Gospel of the regular 
Baptist denomination, Rumney. 
A true copy, Attest. 
Joseph Ladd. 
Town Clerk. 
Haverhill, N. H. Jan. 24, 1804. 

It seems that his petition was 
granted but not until he had paid his 
minister's tax for the year—.61 cents. 

Other men more prominent in the 
early history of Haverhill protested 
against the injustice of this taxation 
among them Gen. Moses Dow, John 
Hurd and Asa Porter. 

The statute remained in force, how- 
ever, until the passing of the Toler- 
ation Act in 1807 

Finally in 1814 “the people began 
to flow together again’ to hear the 
word of God, under the preaching 
of Rev. Grant Powers, a grandson 
of the pioneer and he says that before 
the close of the year 1815 more than 
sixty were called to the church. 
“Some became pillars and remained so 
until this day though some have 
fallen asleep.” 

It was during this revival of in- 
terest in spiritual things that the town 
was finally divided into two parishes 
. by an Act of the Legislature. Sam- 
uel Morey of Orford, Jonathan Mer- 
rill of Warren and Samuel Hutchins 
of Bath, being the Committee  ap- 
pointed to “run the line.” 

(5) Information regarding any 
received by the writer of this sketch. For 


ing it may meet the eve 
nicate with her. 


member of the 
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The people in the north end of the 
town had long been desirous of hav- 
ing a settled pastor and services in 
their own church every Sabbath. 

Finally on June 10th, 1815, thirteen 
of the members of the Ladd St. 
church who lived at Horse Meadow 
and Brier Hill with a few from Bath, 
met to perfect a separate organization 
and on June 15th, the North Parish 
Congregational Church was formally 
and legally organized. The Rev. 
Samuel Godard, their first pastor was 
the moderator of the meeting, and 
was assisted by the Rev. David Suth- 
erland of Bath. 

Steven Morse and John Punchard 
were elected Deacons, and John Kim- 
ball chosen Clerk and Treasurer. 

A most binding Covenant and eight 
Articles of Faith were adopted with 
this preamble. 

The object we have in view to 
have .a written Covenant and Articles 
of Faith is not to sit ourselves up as 
a party and to practically say “we are 
more /olly than thou” but think it is 
a duty we owe ourselves, our pos- 
terity for Jesus Christ, that we make 
known to the world what appears to 
us to be the plain meaning of the 
fundamental principals of the word of 
God and that by these truths that we 
may adhere steadfast until the end. 

Neither do*we adopt these articles 
of faith as terms of communion but 
on the contrary our communion table 
will always stand open to every man 
who gives clear evidence of conver- 
sion to God, the blood of the Cross 
and who walketh uprightly. 

Desirous of being united together of 
the same mind and judgment, we de- 
clare the following to be a brief sum- 
mary of our view of divine truth.” 

Then follow the eight Articles and 
the Covenant. 

At the risk of being tedious I 
will give the list of church mem- 


North Parish church will be most gratefully 


this reason the complete list has been given, hop- 
of some descendant or relative who will be kind enough to commu- 
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bership, the first thirteen being the 
original members and the founders 
of the North Parish Congregational 














Church. 


Dea. Steven Morse 
John Carr 

Dan’l Carr, 

Jon® Whitman 
Moses Campbell 
John Punchard 
John Kimball 


Dan’! Rowell 
Joseph Emerson 
Nathan Heath 
Dan’! Carr, Sen. 
Nathan Avery 
Moses Mulliken 
Moses Mulliken, Jr. 
Edward B. Crocker 
Goram Keger 
Hiram Carr 

D. C. Kimball 
Agustus Robinson 
Elisha Hibbard 
Daniel Carr, Jr. 
Mr. E. Swift 
Sally Chase 
Isabella Sanborn 
Clarissa Sanborn 
Patty Gibson 
Anna Mullikdn 
Sarah Morse 
Hannah Carr 
Sally Punchard 
Mehitabel Kimball 
Sarah Bullock 
Unice Morse 
Sally Willis 

Shua Crocker 
Hannah Morse 
Betsey Emerson 
Elizabeth Carr 
Ana Bruce 

Mary Chase 
Mary Goodridge 
Isabella Johnson 
Polly Johnson 


Joseph Bullock 
John Morse 
Jahleel Willis 
Andrew S. Crocker 
Henry Hancock 
Moses A. Morse 


Susana Howard 
Jedediah Kimball 
Betsey Crocker 
Betsey Crocker, Sen 
Malinda Carr 

Sally Kimball 


Mrs, Poter 
H. R. Leland 
Mrs. Robertson 


Sarah Hibbard 
Charlotte Emerson 
Mary Hibbard 
Charlotte Mulliken 
Sally Mulliken 
Mary Wilson 
Roxalana Worthen 
Mrs. Avery 

Mabel Brock 

Liza Carr 

Betsey Bliss 

Miss Moira Brewster 
Mrs. Sam’l Carr 
Relief Mulliken 
Sally Gitchell 

Mrs. Nancy Delano 
Mr. Luther Warren 
Mrs. Luther Warren 
Alden E. Morse 
Phebe Gitchell 

Mrs. Mary Hibbard 
Mrs Hubert Eastman 
Mrs. Eliza Page 
Mrs. Elisha Swift 
Miss Laura W. Ayer 
Miss Alma A. Carr 


“All are vanished now and fled.” 
As far as we know not a single 
member of the North Parish Church 


is now living. 


Mrs. 


Hubert FEast- 


man who died Nov. 20th, 1904, at the 
advanced age of 85, was the last one 


to pass from the 


church militant to 


the church triumphant. At the time of 
her admission to the church we find 


this record. 


Nov. 


Ist. 1849. 


“Also Mrs. Hubbard Eastman who 


was a member of 


the Congregational 
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church in Worcester, Vt.. but by rea- 
son of a scism in that church she 
could not bring a letter, presented her 
case and wished to become a member 
of this church. 

“Voted that inasmuch as her christ- 
ian character is without reproach 
among us and she is in no way per- 
sonally and directly involved in the 
scism of the church in Worcester, 
she should be received into this as 
though she were regularly recom- 
mended by letter.” 

Though the church records are few 
and far between they are often right to 
the point as for instance, Sept. 8, 1815 

“Voted to give Sally Chase a letter 
of recommendation. 9th. Gave a 
letter of recommendation to said 
Sally.” 

The names of the pastors are not 
given excepting as they are sometimes 
referred to as presiding at church 
meetings. We have no account of 
the salaries paid to the different min- 
isters or how the money was raised. 
That they depended on outside help to 
some extent we see by the following 
entry. Sept. 2nd, 1816. Voted the 
thanks of the church be communi- 
cated to the N. H. Missionary Society 
for aid they have afforded the chh. 
the season past. Voted the clerk be 
directed to communicate the vote of 
thanks to the Missionary Society, sol- 
iciting further aid.” 

The records give but little informa- 
tion as to the actual business of the 
church, referring mostly to the ad- 
mission of new members either by 
letter profession and the dismissal of 
members as they removed from the 
place or joined other churches in the 
vicinity. 

From 1817 to 1827 we find no 
records, although the Treasurer's 
Book shows that Communion ser- 
vices were frequently held and con- 


tributions received during that 
time. 

The contributions were very 
small however, hardly enough to 
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pay for the Communion wine used. 
In fact, the church was at one time 
owing the Treasurer the sum of 
$5.97 for wine, etc., which was 
made up to him by the kindness of 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary, an associa- 
tion having the ambitious title of 
the “Society for Educating the 
Heathen Youth.” This is the first 
“Ladies’ Aid Society” of which we 
have any record in town. They 
held their meetings the first Mon- 
day of each month and we find it 
recorded that on Sept. 22, 1819, 
they had on hand $15.97, of which 
they paid the Treasurer of the 
State Missionary Society $10.00 
and later gave their church treas- 
urer the $5.97, the balance due him. 

We are glad he was no loser on 
account of his generosity, and that 
the “Society for Educating the 
Heathen Youth,” permitted its 
funds to be used for “such other 
purposes as the church shall from 
time to time judge to be most for 
the promotion of the Cause of 
Zion.” 

A few extracts 
will show 


from his book 
that he must have had 


to use some ingenuity, to say the 
least, in keeping his accounts. 
The first entry is: 
April 7, 1816, Contributions 
of church $1.83 
Contributions of 
congregation $6.13 
Paid Rev. Mr. Godard $8.00 
Paid for wine 67 
Nov. 24, 1816, Contribution $1.36 
To paid for wine 67 
To paid two books 7-6 and 
two letters $1.45 


Sometimes they were more for- 
tunate, however, and the contribu- 
tions more nearly paid the ex- 
penses. 

April 1, 1817, By your treasurer, 
(Sister Wilson insisted he should 
receive for writing and postage of 
letters to Claremont when _ she 
joined the church) $1.00 
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To cash paid Dea. Morse, the 
balance due him for table 
furniture $1.32 

Dec. 24, 1817, Communion, Mr, 


Godard preaches; contri- 

bution $5.75 
Wine, Dea. Morse found and 

we pay 75 
June 7, 1820, Contribution 75 
Paid two quarts wine $1.00 


Aug. 1, Contribution, John Carr .12 
Paid 1 qt. and 1 gil wine 50 
1825, Rev. Mr. Sutherland 
To paid 3 pts. wine da 
Cash paid by John Carr .10 
1827, Communion, Rev. Mr. Pofter. 
To 3 pts wine, 1 qt. charged, .38 
1828, Aug. 10, To 2 qts. malaga 

_ wine 58 
By Dan’l Carr (Capt.) a 
By Dea. Morse 10 


By Mrs. Hibbard .20 
Total $.55 
Under this last date the Treas- 
urer cheerfully adds “nearly 


100 communicants—three churches 
and our own.” 

Among those who are mentioned 
as administering communion from 
time to time are Rev. Mr. McKeen, 
Rev. David Sutherland, Mr. Jona- 
than Hovey, Rev. David Smith, 
Rev. Sylvester Dana, Rev. Mr. 
Porter and Rev. Mr. Dutton. 

How many of these were regu- 
lar settled pastors we do not know 
—certainly not all of them. 

In 1833, John Kimball, with sev- 
eral others, having taken a_ letter 
of dismissal from this church and 
a letter of reccommendation to the 
church at Haverhill Corner, John 
Carr was chosen clerk, which office 
he held until 1847, when the Rev. 
Samuel Delano took charge of the 
church. He kept the records him- 
self, his last entry being in 1831. 
He was full of zeal but very ec- 
centric. It is said that when a 
faithful sister once remonstrated 
with him for some oddity, he re- 
plied, “Madam, I must be Sam 
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Delano or nothing.” During his 
pastorate, Dea. Perley Ayer and 
Deacon Elisha Swift were quite 
active in church work and were 
frequently sent as delegates to 
other churches at the time of In- 
stallation of pastors, etc. 

Although he calls himself the 
pastor of the North Parish, his 
congregation was getting scattered, 
the house was getting sadly out of 
repair, and he preached in various 
other places, sometimes at the 
Brier Hill School House and_ later 
as new churches were built in 
these parts of the town, at the 
Union House at the Center, or at 
the Brick church (Baptist) at 
North Haverhill Village. 

Among his notes we find, 1848, 
Jan., “First Sabbath. Very cold. 
blowing hard, meeting very thin, 
and the ordinance of the supper 
deferred. 1850, March 3. Com- 
munion service. Day very cold. 
Few present. Interesting and prof- 
itable time. May 5. Day rainy. 


Few present. Solemn and interest- 
ing. July 7. Communion. Good 
day. A_ season of deep interest, 
etc.” 


His pastorate terminated in 1851, 
and after that time we have but 
cne more item, “the Rev. Mr. 
Strong being pastor and Dea. E. 
Swift, clerk—April 5, 1855, (a sad 
commentary on the downfall of 
one of their members) ‘Voted to 
excommunicate M. N. M. from the 
church, on the charge of Disord- 
ely Conduck in particular for Drink- 
ing Speretous Lickers.’ ” 

This closes the written history 
of the North Parish Church, but of 
its unwritten history who can tell? 

Its life as a separate organiza- 
tion was brief, lasting only forty 
years, yet it satisfied the spiritual 
aspirations and crystalized the re- 


(6) Extract from Treasurer's Report :—- 
1817. Jan. 14. Contribution by Brother John Morse 
1817. July 17. To cash paid Dea. Morse, the 
1817. July 17. To cash paid Dea. Horse, 


bal. due him for the 
the bal. due 
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ligious beliefs of a generation of 
faithful, unassuming men = and 
women and thus was an important 
factor in the early history of our 
town. 

As this older generation passed 
away and the succeeding one _ be- 
came interested in other churches 
in the town, the old building was 
neglected and fell into disuse as a 


place for holding services although 
Town Meetings were still held 
there until the erection of the 


Town House at the Center. 

At last the building was sold to 
Mr. Lafayette ‘Morse and ‘used 
as a barn. It was moved away in 
1882 and the Cemetery extended 
to its present boundaries, being en- 
larged by the addition of the beau- 
tiful corner lot. Of the row of 
stately poplars, but one remains, 
standmg like a lonely sentinel at 
the foot of the street. 

The pewter communion set, or'® 
able Furnature” as it is styled 
in the Treasurer’s Book, together 
with the books of the clerk and 
treasurer, were carried to the home 
of Mr. Joshua Carr in Brier Hill 
for safe keeping. 

Later, that home being broken 
up by the death of its members, 
they were sent to the Historical 
Rooms at Concord, where they will 
be carefully preserved. 

Those who care for the annals 
of the past will find these records 
quaint and = interesting reading, 
though they are far from complete. 

The life of this church, brief 
and uneventful as it was, covers 
a period in the early part of the 
19th century singularly lacking in 
occasion or opportunity for heroic 
adventures or deeds of high renown 
yet most important as a strong and 
necessary link in the chain binding 
together the pioneers, the heroes 


“ar 


toward table furnature $1.00 


Table Furniture $1.32 
him for the Table Furniture $1.32 
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of ’76 and the “boys of ’61.” 

As the harsh discordant echoes 

’ he great world war are gradually 

.g away let us tuin our atten- 
tion for a time to the unsung heroes 
of a century ago. 

Recognizing that “peace hath its 
victories no less than war” we must 
grant their sturdy virtues, their 
sterling qualities of mind and _ heart 
a high place in our estimation. 

For the sake of the future genera- 


(7) Coosuck Chapter D. A. R. 
gateway in the near future, 
Parish Church. 


hope, 
at the Horse 
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tions let us see to it that their mem- 
ory be kept green and not allowed 
to fade away and utterly perish 
from the earth. 

To this end it is certainly desir- 
able that the site of this old church 
should not be forgotten. 

“Let us mark with some suitable 
and enduring memorial the hal- 
lowed spot which was to our fore 
fathers for so many years “a faith’s 
pure shrine.” 


with the cooperation of their many friends, to erect a 
Meadow Cemetery to mark the site of the North 





THE HAVEN OF LOST SHIPS 
By E. F. Keene 


I roamed, one night, the dread Sargasso Sea 
Between the Azores and the Spanish Main, 

And saw the sea-kilted souls of vanished ships— 
Clippers, and slavers, galleons, sloops of war— 
Jammed rail to rail, a continent of wrecks 

Bound round with weed by ocean’s endless stream. 


It seemed to me each derelict was manned 

By crews long dead; their gray, fantastic shapes 
(Yet fantasy is very real in dreams) 

Hurrying fore and aft, and up and down, 

Hauling the treasure from some oozy hold; 
Lowering strange boats with lightning discipline ; 
Breaking out stores laid down when mighty Spain 
Owned the New World, and challenged Britain’s self 
Her stewardship of the seas—And some were slaves: 
White grisly things of bone chained row on row 
Which writhed and fought in orderly confusion, 
Stretched hands to me, and whimpered for release. 
Warriors, pirates—each ship’s company— 

Died nobly or ignobly, as they passed 

From time again into eternity ; 

And pale corpse-candles of St. Elmo’s fire 

Ilumined with despair this ancient death, 

Where all Atlantis’ floatsam waits the end. 





























A REMARKABLE FAMILY 


WITH A CLOSE NEW HAMPSHIRE CONNECTION 


What may safely be called a most 
remarkable family and one that pro- 
bably cannot be matched in one re- 
spect at least, is that of the late 
Isaac Stevens Metcalf of Elyria, O. 

Mr. Metcalf was of the eighth gen- 
eration from Michael Metcalf, the 
immigrant ancestor, son of Isaac and 
Anne Mayo (Stevens) Metcalf, born 
in Royalston, Mass., January 29, 
1822, and a graduate of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, class of 1847. He was a civil 
engineer by profession, and followed 
the same in Maine and New Hamp- 
shire till 1850, when he removed to 
Illinois and was engaged in the con- 
struction of the Illinois Cetral Rail- 
road till its completion in 1855. In 
November of the following year he 
removed to Elyria, O., where he re- 
sided till his death, February 19, 
1878. He was a prominent citizen 
and held various positions of public 
trust. 

Mr. Metcalf married July 5, 1852, 
Antoinette Brigham, daughter of Rev. 
John M. and Arethea (Brigham) 
Putnam of Dunbarton, N. H. Mr. 
Putnam was a prominent Congrega- 
tional clergyman of his day. and was 
pastor of the church in Dunbarton 
from July 8, 1830, till October 9, 
1861. Isaac S. and Antoinette B. 
Metcalf had twelve children, of 
whom three died in infancy and_ nine 
grew to maturity, and eight are now 
living, these are: 

1. Wilder Stevens Metcalf, born 
in Milo, Me., September 10, 1855; 
Oberlin College, A. B., 1878; Univ. 
of Kan. School of Law, 1897; U. S. 
Pension Agent, Topeka, Kan., 8 1-2 
years; member Lawrence Kan. School 
Board, 10 years; private in Ohio 
Nat. Guard; private to brigadier gen- 
eral in Kansas Nat. Guard; major and 
colonel 29th Kansas Inf., serving in 
Phillipines; promoted brigadier gen- 





eral by Pres. McKinley; brigadier 
general in command of 77th Inf. 
brigade at Camp Beauregard, Alex- 
andria, Va., 1817; retired 1819; now 
conducting farm loan business in 
Lawrence, Kan. 

2. Charles Rich Metcalf, born in 
Elyria, O., August 1, 1857, employed 
for many years past in the office of 
Gen. Wilder S. Metcalf, Lawrence, 
Kan. 

3. Marion Metcalf, born Elyria, 
O., May 1, 1859; graduated from 
Wellesley College, Mass., 1880; ten 
years a member of Wellesley faculty ; 
three years teacher of Bible in Hamp- 
ton Institute, Va.; now residing in 
Oberlin. O. 

4. Anna Mayo Metcalf, born EI- 
yria, O., July 26, 1862; Wellesley Col- 
lege, Oberlin College, 1884; married 
April 30, 1887, Azariah Smith Root, 
librarian of Oberlin College. 

5. John Milton Putnam Metcalf, 
born Elyria, O., October 28, 1864; 
Oberlin College,1885; Union Theo- 
iogical Seminary, N. Y. City, 1888; 
preacher and teacher; president Talla- 
dego College, Ala.; now in Voca- 
tional Training, Department, Vete- 
rans’ Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

6. Carl Harlan Metcalf, born EI- 
yria, O., June 25, 1867; Oberlin Col- 
lege, 1889; Oberlin Theological and 
Chicago Theological Seminary; Con- 
gregational preacher at Madison, O., 
noted singer. 

7. Grace Ethel Metcalf, born EI- 
yria, O., March 5, 1870; Oberlin Col- 
lege, 1889; married Harold Farmer 
Hall; died Chicago, April 23, 1896. 

8. Henry Martin Metcalf, born 
Elyria, O., September 11, 1871; 
Oberlin College, 1891; Pennsylvania 
Medical College; First Lieut. Medi- 
cal Corps, U. S. Army, 1917-1919; 


now practicing medicine at Wake- 
man, O. 
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9. Antoinette Brigham Putnam 
Metcalf, born Elyria, O., September 
7, 1873; Oberlin College, 1893; 
Oberlin College Library; now Ref- 
erence Librarian, Wellesley College. 

Mr. Metcalf’s first wife, An- 
toinette B. Putnam, died August 14, 
1875. March 25, 1878, he married 
Harriet Howes, born at Gatonwood 
House, Northampton, England, July 
17, 1850; died December 17, 1894. 
By this second marriage he had six 
children, as follows: 

1.- Ralph Howes Metcalf, born 
Elyria, O., Jan. 7, 1879; died Decem- 
ber 10, 1894. 

2. Joseph Mayo Metcalf, born 
Elyria, O., October 30, 1880; Ober- 
lin College, 1901; Harvard College, 
1902; Civil Engineer; now princi- 
pal Assistant Engineer, Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas R. R., M. K. & 
T. office, St. Louis, Mo. 

3. Eliah Wight Metcalf, born 
Eyria, O., December 26, 1881; Kan- 
sas State University, 1904; Civil 
Engineer; now with M. K. & T. 
Railway, St. Louis, Mo. 

4. Isaac Stevens Metcalf, born 
Elyria, O., September 14. 1883; 
Oberlin College, 1906; Editorial 
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Writer Cleveland Plaindealer ; 
in advertising business Cleveland, 
O. 

5. Keyes DeWitt Metcalf, born 
Elyria, O.. April 13, 1889; Oberlin 
College, 1911; Oberlin College Li- 
brary; now assistant Librarian, 
New York Public Library. 

6. Thomas Nelson Metcalf, 
born Elyria, O., September 21, 
1890; Oberlin College, A. B., A. 
M., and certificate in Physical Ed- 
ucation, 1913; coach and physical 
director, Columbia University, 
New York, and Oberlin College; 
now Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion, and assistant coach, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

Of the thirteen children of Isaac 
Stevens Metcalf, now living, all 
but one are college graduates, and 
all hold prominent positions in 
professional, business or social life. 
It is doubtful that another family 
can be found in this or another 
country to match this record. 

Ten of the thirteen children are 
married; one son and two daugh- 
ters unmarried. There are now 
eighteen living grandchildren — nine 
boys and nine girls. 


now 





PINE-TREE SONG 
By Helen Adams Parker 


Pines, pines, a forest of pines, 


Before me, around me, in thick brown lines; 
Plump green boughs towering high over all, 
Bend this way and that at the breezes’ call. 


Birds light on your branches and sing their songs, 
I sit ’neath your shade and forget my wrongs; 

The tinkle of cow-bells comes up from the lane, 

A bumble-bee buzzes in drowsy refrain. 


In and out from low bushes gay butterflies fly, 

The air is so fragrant, so blue is the sky; 

Earth and all her dumb children are giving their best, 
Then be thankful, oh, man-child, and joy with the rest. 














NEW HAMPSHIRE DAY BY DAY 


An interesting addition recently 
made to the state’s art collection is 
the self-painted portrait of Adna 
Tenney, who, with his nephew, 
Ulysses D. Tenney, is the author 
of more of the works in that col- 
lection than all other artists rep- 
resented in it combined. The por- 
trait is given to the state by its 


wife’s grandmother, Lucinda, wife 
of Colonel Ashbel Smith, was Ad- 
na Tenney’s sister. 

Thomas Tenney, the founder of 
this numerous and important fam- 
ily in America, came from York- 
shire, England, to Salem, Mass., 
in 1639.  Represeritatives of the 
fifth generation from Thomas emi- 





ApNA TENNEY: 


subject’s son, Rev. Henry M. Tenney, 
trustee of Oberlin College and pastor 


emeritus of the First Congrega- 
tional church in the city of Oberlin. 
Arrangements for the donation 


were made by Hon. George W. 
Barnes of Lyme, member of the 
executive council from the first 
district, whose interest in the mat- 
ter arises from the fact that his 


BY HIMSELF Photo by Kimball Studio. 


grated from Norwich, Conn., in 
1770, by ox team, to Hanover, 
where they settled upon what is 
now known as Moose Mountain, 
long called jTenney iHill. In the 
sixth generation was Captain John 
Tenney, who was born in Con- 
necticut, but came to Hanover in 
childhood. He married Lucinda 
Eaton, of Windham, Conn., cousin 
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of the famous General William 
Eaton, and they had six children, 
one of whom was Adna Tenny, 
while another was Captain John Ten- 
ney, father of Ulysses Dow Ten- 
ney. 
Captain Adna Tenney, taking 
his title like his father from service 
in the militia, was born in Hano- 
ver, Feb. 26, 1810, and represented 
his town in the legislature in 
1853-4, His boyhood and young 
manhood were spent on the farm 
and he did not take a paint brush 
in his hand until after his 30th 
birthday. But from that time de- 
votion to art possessed him and so 
continued far into his long life, 
which ended at Oberlin, August 
17, 1900. 

In the fall of 1844 we find him 
receiving what seems to have been 
his only instruction in painting 
from Francis Alexander of Boston. 
His first patron as the subject of a 


portrait was Dr. Dixi Crosby of 
the Dartmouth Medical College, 
followed by most of the other 


personages of that day at Hanover. 
Senator John P. Hale, and Rev. Dr. 
Nathaniel Bouton, famous his- 
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torian and divine, were others of 
his early subjects. Contemporary 
critics called his portrait of Gener- 
al Franklin Pierce very good and 
it was chosen for a _ reproduction in 
the life of its subject which Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne wrote to help 
along the campaign which resulted 
in the election as president of the 
only native of New Hampshire 
ever to hold that office. 

The New Hampshire State Man- 
ual of 1921 lists 26 portraits now 
on the walls of the capitol build- 
ing as the work of Adna Tenney. 
Several of them are still among the 
most admired in the collection. 
While most of Mr. Tenney’s paint- 
ing was done in New Hampshire 
he also visited and worked in Bos- 
ton, New York and Baltimore, One 
winter before the Civil War he 
passed in Arkansas and Missis- 
sippi, painting 27 portraits during 
his stay in the South. Somewhat 
later he resided for a time in Wi- 
nona, Minn., and there devoted 
himself particularly to miniature 
painting, in which he achieved in- 
teresting results. 


AN AUGUST PICTURE 
By Alice Sargent Krikorian 


How swift the pictures flash on Memory’s wall, 
Coming and going, as the daylight flies! 

On fleeting August, dreamiest of them all, 
Lingers the gaze of our enchanted eyes. 

We catch a glimpse of asters on the brink, 
Admiring their colors in the pool, 

And poppies, in their gowns of red and pink, 
Asserting, as of old, their right to rule. 

Now, Summer, tho’ we beg of her to stay, 

Is spurning with her dainty foot the sod, 

And hast’ing o’er the distant hills away, 

Her pathway lit by lamps of goldenrod. 

And vanishing too soon,—we know not where— 
Leaves a sweet fragrance on the misty air. 














EDITORIAL 


The editor and publisher, since 
January 1, 1919, of the Granite 
Monthly, has been named by the 
secretary of state of New Hamp- 
shire as his deputy, and for that 
reason finds it necessary to relin- 
quish the pleasant, if not over 
profitable, task of issuing the state 
magazine. He is very glad to an- 
nounce that his ownership of the 
Granite Monthly has_ been trans- 
ferred to parties who have the 
ability and the disposition to make 
the publication a greater credit to 
and a more valuable asset of, the 
state, than it ever has been in the 
more than forty years of its hon- 
orable history. The change in 
editorship and management will 
take effect with the October num- 
ber and we bespeak for the new 
regime a continuance of that friend- 


ly support and co-operation on the 
part of the contributors, subscribers 
and advertising patrons which 
have made possible the _ regular 
issue of the Granite Monthly dur- 
ing the past three years and eight 
months. 

On the eve of finally covering the 
editorial typewriter and _ balancing 
for the last time the publishers’ 
books, our heart is cheered by find- 
ing in the mail a check for two 
years’ advance subscription bearing 
the signature of the head of one of 
the greatest industrial enterprises 
in this country, a distinguished 
native of New Hampshire, who thus 
manifests his belief that his old 
home state should have a magazine 
of its own and that the Granite 
Monthly is enough of a success in 
that direction to merit his support. 





RAGGED MOUNTAIN 
By M. White Sawyer 


Where majesty of hill is wide, God wrought 
With skyward fling, as eagle’s wingcloud sought. 


Deepening in blue with mist to distant glance, 
Her outline purely shows as shadows dance. 


"Ragged ; Whose woods wind sung and piney sweet 
Recall each year the friends who love to meet. 


Where mountain brook sings silver clear, God’s rill 
Through cooling nook His anthem praises fill 


Water music, trills true, snow white in sun 
Green rimmed in fern, with straying wild root run. 


"Ragged; where unspoiled Nature gives to man 
A loftier view, to glimpse her spiritual plan. 











BOOKS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE INTEREST 


During the years of his active 
life, Captain Richard W. Musgrove 
of Bristol, soldier, editor, historian 
and legislator, who was born Nov., 
1, 1840, and died Feb. 19, 1914, was 


one of New MHampshire’s useful, 
honored and influential citizens; 
a man of many friends and true 


civic spirit; and last, but not least, 
the father of six talented children, 
one of whom, Miss Mary D. Mus- 
grove, has  worthily continued, 
since her father’s death, his valua- 
ble work as editor and publisher of 
the Bristol Enterprise, one of New 
Hampshire’s best weekly newspapers. 

An interesting feature of the 
Enterprise in recent years has been 
the serial publication of Captain 
Musgrove’s Autobiography. Those 
who enjoyed reading it in the news- 
paper will be glad to know that 
Miss Musgrove now has issued it 
in handsome book form with an 
excellent frontispiece portrait of her 
father; making a volume’ which 
should be in every library in the 
state and which will have a strong 
appeal to every one who appreci- 
ates the value of first-hand histori- 
cal testimony given by a keen ob- 
server, a just chronicler and 
a writer of simple, direct and most 
engaging style. 

So charming are Captain Mus- 
grove’s recollections of his boyhood 


and school days that one notes with 
regret how small a part of the book 
as a whole they make; but the inter- 
est they inspire is held without 
diminution by the succeeding chap- 
ters in which the author paints vivid 
pictures of the splendid service 
which the 12th New Hampshire 
Regiment rendered at Chancellors- 
ville, Gettysburg and the other 
famous names that are inscribed on 
its battle flag. 

At the close of the civil war Cap- 
tain Musgrove accepted a commis- 
sion in the regular army and served 
for a time on the western frontier, 
so that the closing chapters of his 
atobiography contain stories which 
will delight all boys of  what- 
ever age about fighting Indians, 
hunting buffalo, etc. 

Those of us who know how sane 
and helpful was his outlook upon 
life, how well he judged men and 
measures, would have rejoiced had 
he continued his self-record to cover 
the period of his public service in 
his home state. 

But we are glad of the book as 
it is and feel that public thanks 
are due to Miss Musgrove for thus 
honoring the memory of her father 
and at the same time making a 
valuable addition to the library of 
New Hampshire history and biog- 
raphy. 























NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


HARRIET L. HUNTRESS. 


Miss Harriet Lane Huntress, one of 
New Hampshire’s best known women 
and most useful public servants, died at 
her home in Concord, July 31. She was 
born Nov. 30, 1860, in that part of Mere- 
dith which is now Center Harbor, the 
daughter of James L. and Harriet Page 
(Perkins) Huntress, her father being the 
proprietor of the Senter House, a fa- 
mous summer resort on Lake Winnipe- 
saukee. Miss Huntress was educated in 
Massachusetts schools, but from 1879 
resided in Concord, where in 1889 she 
began a connection with the state de- 
partment of public instruction which 
continued unbroken until her death. She 
gave most valuable assistance to six 
state superintendents and was _ herself 
from 1913 a deputy state superintendent. 





THE LATE Miss Harriet L. Huntress. 


In recognition of her services to the 
cause of education New Hampshire Col- 
lege in 1920 conferred upon her the 
honorary degree of Master of Arts. 
Miss Huntress was an active worker in 
the New Hampshire Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation, a faithful supporter of the 
Unitarian church and a member of the 
Concord Woman’s Club, Country Club, 


Beaver Meadow Golf Club, Woman's 
City Club of Boston, New Hampshre 


Historical Society, Capital Grange, Rum- 
ford Chapter, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, and the Mount Vernon 


Ladies’ Association, whose work she 
most ably represented in New Hamp- 
shire. 

MARY C. ROLOFSON. 


Mrs. Mary Currier Rolofson, remem- 
bered by many readers of the Granite 
Monthly as a former contributor to its 
pages, died in Powell, Wyoming, July 
11. She was born at Wentworth, May 
24, 1869, the daughter of Lorenzo 
and Josephine C. Currer, and attended 
St. Johnsbury Academy, Smith’ College 
and Wesleyan University. She was the 
author of three books of poems. In 
1907 she married Warren T. Rolofson, 
by whom she is survived. 


REV. LUTHER F. McKINNEY 


Rev. Luther F. McKinney, 
congressman from New Hampshire, 
died in Bridgton, Me., July 30. He 
was born in Newark, Ohio, April 25, 
1841, and served in the Civil War. At 
its close he studied for the ministry at 
St. Lawrence University and_ held 
Universalist pastorates in Maine and New 
Hampshire. While thus located at Man- 
chester he was four times the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Congress and twice 
successful, in 1886 and 1890. In 1892 
he was the Democratic candidate for 
covernor of the state and in 1893 was ap- 


former 


pointed by President Cleveland as 
United States minister to Columbia, 
serving four years in that capacity. 
Upon his return to this country he 


preached for a time in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
but for .a number of years had been 
located in Bridgton, the scene of his 
first pastorate, where he engaged in trade 
with his son. He continued his _poli- 
tical activity there, serving in the state 
legislature and as a congressional candi- 
date. He was prominent in Odd Fellow- 
ship and the G. A. R. and was for some 
vears chaplain of the First Regiment, 
N. H. N. G. Mr McKinney was an able 
and popular preacher and a strong and 
forceful political speaker. 


CHARLES R. MILLER 


Charles Ransom Miller, one of 
America’s leading editors, was born in 
Hanover, Jan. 17,. 1849, the son of Elijah 
T. and Chastina (Hoyt) Miller, and died 
in New York City, July 18. Upon grad- 
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uation from Dartmouth College in 1872 


he began newspaper work upon. the 
Sprngfield, (Mass.) Republican and- 
there continued for three years, then 


joining the staff of the New York Times. 
The remainder of his life was devoted 
to the Times and from 1885 he had been 
its editor-in-chief. He was also the sec- 
ond largest stockholder in the corporation 
owning the paper and was its first vice- 
president and a member of the board of 
directors. He was likewise a director 
of the Tidewater Paper Company. 

He married Miss Frances Daniels of 
Plainfield, October 10, 1876, who died in 
1906. A son and daughter, Hoyt Miller 
and Miss Madge Miller, survive him. 
The degree of doctor of laws was con- 
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ferred on him in 1905 by Dartmouth Col- 
lege and in 1915 he received the degree 
of doctor of literature from Columbia 
university. In February, 1919, the 
French government bestowed the dec- 
oration of the Legion of Honor upon 
him and the Belgian government deco- 
rated him with the Order of Leopold. 
He was a member of the Century, Met- 
ropolitan and Piping Rock Clubs of New 
York City. 

Mr. Miller was recognized as one of 
the ablest and best informed editorial 
writers in the world and especially dur- 
ing the late War his leaders in_ the 
Times attracted wide and respectful at- 
tention. 





DREAMS 
By Lilian Sue Keech 


When nights has fallen, and the hour is late, 
The dreams come stealing through the garden gate. 
Past crimson roses, heavy with the dew, 

White lillies, passion flowers of purple hue. 


Upon his grassy couch, the old dog stirs, 

As close beside him, a dream partridge whirs. 

The shadowy forms flit through the fast closed doors, 
And noiseless run upon the polished floors. 


Along the wall, the horseman spurs his steed, 
And ancient warriors drink their mug of mead. 
The fairy dreams dance in the children’s room, 
And dreadful nightmares, in the background loom. 


But in the chamber, where the dead doth lie, 
Dreams may not enter, not with smile nor sigh. 
Upon the quiet form, the pale moon gleams, 
The walls are empty, there are no more dreams. 











ON THE ROAD FROM CORMICY 


(The ancient highway betwen Rome and Belgium). 
By Mary E. Hough 


On the road from Cormicy 

Leading down to Rheims, 

Rows of poplars edge the way 
Yellow-green as in the spring 

When young leaves were blossoming. 
Sepal flowers of May! 

Yet mid-summer’s burning sun 
Sheds its hottest rays upon 

The road that leads to Rheims. 


Other trees stand gaunt and bare, 
Lifting naked arms in air, 

Or there are no trees,— 

Only stumps and riven trunks 

In a jangle of barb-wire, 

Scrolled against the horizon’s edge 
Like a blackened frieze. 


These have stood the test of war, 
They have kept the Roman way— 
The ancient road through France. 
What care they for hot grenade 
Crackling in the withered grass, 
Kindled by the sun’s fierce rays 
Into smoking“ gas? 

They are vestals of the shade. 


* * x * 
And the rows of poplar trees 

Leading down from Cormicy, 
Yellow-green as in the spring 

When young leaves were blossoming, 
Are a happy prophecy 

Of undying Rheims! 


Cormicy, France, July 11, 1921. 








HIS LITTLE FLOCK ARE WE. 
' By Elias H. Cheney 


Immanuel, our Solid Rock—— 

Hath christened us his Little Flock. 

He knows his flock: each sheep by name: 
Its tiniest lamb knows Him, the same. 
Fear not, he saith, my lambkins: I 

Am your Good Shepherd, always nigh. 
Your Father’s pleasure good it is, 

To give to you the Kingdom his, 
Wherein the strife and tumult cease, 
And all is harmony and peace. 

Kingdom of God, enthroned on High; 
Ours, now: ours when we cleave the sky. 
He bids us first his Kingdom choose: 

All things he’ll add! O wondrous News! 
All things! supply: our every need; 

By waters still lead us to feed. 

Our Father’s Kingdom—for our sakes— 





Equally ours and his he makes; 

"en as the bridegroom to his bride 
Gives all: and they walk side by side. 
All this our Father’s pleasure good! 
arth never saw such Fatherhood. 
Well pleased my Father thus to give; 
Well pleased I for his Kingdom live. 
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